THE  ELIZABETHANS

Ferrex and Porrex, or the Tragedie of Gorboduc by Thomas
Sackville, author of the Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates.,
and Thomas Norton. Wooden as this play is, it is notable not
only as the first English tragedy in the classical sense of the
word, but also as the first work in which blank verse, Surrey's
great metrical invention, is used for dramatic purposes.
Gorboduc was the first of a series of frigid academic tragedies
written and acted by students of the Inns of Court often before
the Queen, who delighted in the academic drama and her-
self translated part of a chorus from one of the Senecan plays.
The demand of the Queen and the Court for dramatic enter-
tainments exercised a powerful influence on the growth of
the drama. Besides the plays performed by academic
amateurs, interludes of the old kind and other plays were
frequently performed by the "Children of the Chapel" or
choir-boys of the Chapel Royal. Richard Edwards, master of
the "Children" from 1561 to 1566, produced interludes in
which he attempted to use matter from classical legend, and
John Lyly, a much more considerable writer, composed for
the "Children" a series of delicately wrought courtly plays in;:
prose from about 1584 onwards.

Meanwhile remarkable developments in the popular
drama were taking place. Companies of players and'minstrels
had formed part of the retinues of sovereigns and of noble-
men since the Middle Ages, and it had for long been custom-
ary for them to give performances in public places as well as
in royal palaces and noblemen's houses. But the growth of
wealth in London and the desire for pleasure in Elizabeth's
reign produced a demand for much more elaborate popular
theatrical entertainments than anything which had hitherto
been known. The law only recognised actors in so far as
they ministered to the recreation of the sovereign and mem-
bers of the nobility, but in the second decade of Elizabeth's
reign the companies of professional actors in London, though
legally known as the "Servants" of the Queen, the Earl of
Leicester and other great persons, were actually becoming
independent commercial ventures, making their profits by
entertaining the general public at performances given in the
great yards of the London Inns. The Puritan clergy and the
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